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1957 


All matters relative to your room and board, mail, and any 
charges you may incur (apart from the regular bill for tuition, 
board and room) should be referred to Mr. Donovan, Resident Manager, 
at the INN DESK, 


For details regarding the management of the School, please make 
inquiry at the DIRECTOR'S OFFICE. All matters pertaining to your 
initial registration and payment of bills, information about courses, 
lectures, and graduate credit should be referred to the SECRETARY!S 
OFFICE. Director R, L. Cook and Miss Lillian Becker, Secretary, are 
the staff to whom you should bring your request for information about 
details of the School. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Students should obtain confirmation of their courses from the 
Secretary's Office as soon after arrival at Bread Loaf as possible. 
Students who have not completed registration of courses in advance 
must personally consult with the Director. Appointments may be made 
with Miss Becker. 


Registration is not completed until a registration card and a 
"notify in case of accident" card have been returned to the Secretary's 
Office. Please be sure to fill in the registration card on both sides. 


A representative of the College Treasurer's Office will be in 
the Blue Parlor on Wednesday, June 26. It is requested that all bills 
which have not been paid be attended to at this time.  Receipts for 
bills paid in advance may be obtained from the Treasurer at this time. 


Please keep in mind the fact that if you wish to change your 
status from that of a non-credit student to that of a credit student 
Or VECe Versa io y course, this change must be made on or before 
June 28. All changes in courses must be made with the approval of 
the Director. For a change from one course to another, after June 28. 
a charge of one dollar will be made. All persons desiring to visit 
classes in which they are not enrolled must also obtain permission 
from the Director. 


MAIL SCHEDULE 


Outgoing mail must be posted not later than 9:00 A.M, and 
2:00 P.M, Mail will be ready for distribution at the following hours: 
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MEAL HOURS 


In a day or two the regular seating plan will go into effect. 
There will be one seating. Please consult the chart on the dining 
room door to ascertain your table assignments. 


Daily Sunday 
Breakfast 7:30-8:00 A. M. Breakfast 8:00-8:30 A. M. 
Luncheon  12:/5-1:00 P. M. Dinner IOON SORR ME 
Dinner 6:00-6:15 P. M, Supper 6:0060: 30 R. M 


Since most of the waiters and waitresses are students, it is 
urgently requested that all students come to meals promptly, espe- 
cially to breakfast, so that those who are waiting on table may be 
able to reach their classes on tiue. In the morning the door will 
be closed at 8:00. No students may be served breakfast after that 
time. Please do not ask the head waiter to make exceptions to 
this regulation. He has no authority to do So. 


SUPPLIES 


Stationery, notebook paper, pencils, ink, etc., may be 
purchased at the Bookstore, post cards at the Front Desk, and 
cigarettes at the Snack Bar. It is impossible for credit to be 
extended, so please do not ask for it. 


BOOKSTORE 


It is urgently requested that students purchase their texts 
immediately because it is frequently necessary for us to order addi- 
tional copies. It is impossible to allow students to maintain charge 
accounts at the Bookstore, and we hope that students will cooperate 
oy not asking for any favors of this kind. The hours when the 
Bookstore will be open will be announced soon. 


BREAD LOAF PARKING REGULATIONS 


A preliminary notice concerning parking has been made 
in the bulletin. Stringently enforced state laws prohibit the 
parking of cars on the side of the highway, and it is requested that 
students and guests endeavor to keep the roads clear in front of the 
Inn. Students living in Maple may park their cars in the space 
behind the cottage; students at Tamarack on the lawn under the trees 
oy the main road. All others should use the parking space near the 
Barn. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In the Little Theatre at 8:15 Wednesday evening, President 
Stratton, Dr. Freeman, director of the Summer Schools, and Mr. Cool. 
will speak briefly. An informal reception will be held in the 
Recreation Hall in the Barn directly after the preliminary meetings 
im the Little Theatre. 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


1957 





Little 
Theater 


8:30 A.M. 
Modern Literary Criticism Mr. 
Chaucer Mr. 
Amer. Authors of the 19th C. Mr. 

9:30 A.M. 
Metaphor, Symbol, and Myth Mr. 
Milton Mr. 
Hardy and Conrad Mr. 
Classical Drama Mr. 


10:30 A.M. 


Stagecraft Mr. 
19th C. Literature and Society Mr. 
English Poetry: 1880-1950 Mr. 
Major 20th C. American Novels Mr. 


11:30 A.M. 


Writing & Crit. Anal. of Sh. St. Mr. 
Six Epochal Heroes Mr. 
Ancient Epic and Romance Mr. 


Sypher 
Anderson 
Brown 


Davis 
Kelley 
Davidson 
Hadas 


Volkert 
Sypher 
Anderson 
Brown 


Davis 
Kelley 
Hadas 
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Little Theater 
Barn 1 
Barn 2 


Little Theater 
Barn 2 
Barn 1 
Little Theater 


Little Theater 
Barn 2 
Barn 1 
Little Theater 


Barn 2 
Barn 1 
Little Theater 


Ihe Bread Loaf School of English 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 


2757 
July 3 Robert Frost A reading and talk 


Little Theater - 6:15 P.M. 


July 6 Carlos Baker Modern Fiction 
Little Theater - 8:15 P.M. 


July 15 Richard Wilbur Little Theater - 6:15 P.M. 
RA 
duly 19 & 20 Short plays Robert Frost's "Masoue of Reason," 
"Masque of Mercy," and "The Witch 
w of Coos" 


Little Theater - 8:30 P.M. 


July 24 Sherry Underwood Interpretation of poems through the dance 
Little Theater - 6:30 P.M. 
July 29 Elizabeth Drew Little Theater - 8:15 P.M. rolyo F oree Seem. 
August 2 Three-sct play "The Playboy of the Western World" 


Little Theater - 3:30 P.M. 


August 10 Commencement Little Theater - 8:00 P.M. 





Bread Loaf School of English 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
August 10, 1957 


George Anderson 
SOME ROCKS IN THE GROVES OF ACADEME 
A good many years ago--thirty, to be exact--I attended a meeting at a univer- 
sity which will remain nameless end met for the first time a teacher and scholar 
who will also remain nameless, save for the usual arresting anonymity of "Pro- 
fessor X." And at this meeting Professor X remarked in a suitably pontifical 


manner, "When I am called before the Great White Throne, there will be three 


charges to which I hope I shall never have to plead guilty: (1) I wrote a text- 


book; (2) I taught in summer school; and (3) I delivered a commencement address." 

I have always remembered that speech and sweetly marveled at it, although not 
as any precept for my own professional conduct. As a matter of fact, I will here- 
by publicly plead guilty to Professor X's charges, on all three counts. I cannot 
say, however, that I am oppressed by any sense of guilt. Writing a textbook has 
a legitimate place in any teacher's career, if only because he can in this way ex- 
tend his teaching influence beyond the confines of the particular institution with 
which he is connected; there is the opportunity, moreover, to make a little extra 
money--to augment one's income, to use the more velvet phrase--although this vul- 
gar possibility is not one on which you can depend. I still remember, though, how 
a magnificent Chaucerian scholar once confided to me that writing a textbook kept 
him in automobiles. Yet I should wish for a teacher to write other things besides. 
As for the third point, to deliver a commencement address is a privilege and an 
honor at any time. And if I, as a matter of principle, had never taught in a 
summer school, I should never have had the special privilege of teaching at Bread 
Loaf, which will always be one of the rarest memories of my life. 

I find it a great temptation to grow reminiscent about earlier graduation 


nights here at Bread Loaf, beginning with the one 26 years ago, the first gradua- 





2 
tion here in the Little Theater, which grew phoenix-like throughout the session 
of 1931 after the fire that June had destroyed part of tho Inn and the meeting- 
place for occasions like the present one. 1 remember Robert Frost and others 
speaking to us in the dining-room, and the classes held in the Blue Parlor, in 
the living rooms of Frothingham, Treman, and Fritz Cottages, or wherever a few 
could be gathered together. And the speaker at Commencement that year was Miss 
Hortense Moore, our then Director of Dramatics, who spoke for half an hour in 
impeccable heroic couplets. I think that my fellow-survivors from that goiden 
year, Donald Davidson and Theodore Morrison, will agree with ne that those were 
remarkable days. 

Nostalgia at this moment, however, is a luxury not to be afforded. 1 have 
somewhat more serious things to consider. And so I return to Professor X, about 
whom my feelings are not in the least nostalgic. As I have from time to time 
thought over his attitude toward his profession, as he expressed it not only in 
that speech of 1927 but in his subsequent utterances, I remain impressed by his 
monumental snobbishness and arrogance; and I have been around long enough to have 
observed that while there are many great men and women in the teaching profession, 
there is also an extraordinary number of snobs, although I grant that if you look 
long enough at the other professions you will find that tho same observation holds 
good for them as well. There are, in short, too many Professor X's in the world. 

Now of course we are all likely to become snobs in one sense or another. 

This discouraging fact seems to be as inevitable as hardening of the arteries or 
presbyopia. It would therefore be ridiculous for me to attempt tonight any com- 
plete catalogue of the fascinating possibilities of snobbery, even if L Cowie i 
shall have more than enough to do if I call to your attention some of the types of 
snobs which you as teachers are most likely to meet or ta become, in the hope, 


nevertheless, that none of you who is to receive his or her degree tonight will 


feel obliged to develop into one. 
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Yeats once remarked that an intellectual hatred was the worst. Perhaps the 
intellectual snob is the worst, although I myself should be inclined to award this 
inverse eminence to the religious snob, who seems to me the most indefensible of 
all. But there is &n imposing hierarchy of snobbery, from the deadly to the harm- 
less, if any can indeed be called harmless. 1 shall leave to you the task of rank- 
ing these types in the order of their objectionable qualities. There is, for in- 
stance, the "not of this place and time but of all other places and times" snob, or 
as Ko-ko, the Lord High Executioner in The Mikado describes him: 


... The idiot who praises, with enthusiastic tone 
All centuries but this, and every country but his own. 


And there is his converse, the individual who can see good only in his or her own 
place and time, nay even, in his or her immediate age-group, to whom anything 
written, composed, or painted before 1925, at the earliest, should be left unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung, and who is completely satisfied to look at everything in a 
vacuum, on the grounds that we do things better now and know more than those old- 
timers. Then there is the regional snob, who insists that the only worthwhile 
writing comes or can come from south of the Mason and Dixon line, or north of the 
Ohio River, or west of Rock Island, or east of--Eden. Still narrower in his vision 
is the metropolitan or Manhattan snob (the opposite number to the Martini snob), 
who is one of the most parochial and bigoted of them all: he believes that culture 
can come only from a New York, a London, or a P&ris--more especially from some par~ 
ticular district thereof. And there is his country-cousin parallel, who prefers to 
go miles out of his way in order to avoid breathing the tainted air of such unholy 
wastelands of filth and corruption as a New York, a London, or a Paris. There is 
the patriotic or xenophobic snob--the American who prefers his home product to any- 
thing in England or on the Continent, and charitably pities the foreigners! merchan- 
dise; or the Englishman who is constrained to place anything indigenous to America 


in the category of the impossible and who never takos the trouble to inform himself 


about it. He has a close friend in the American who can travel only in Europe and 





4 
who knows nothing of his own country west of the Hudson River or east of the High 
Sierras (save perhaps New York, the port of embarkation and debarkation--and you 
have heard the saying that New York is not America). One of the truly pestilential 
types of snob is the name-dropping snob, who knows all the important people, or at 
least hopes you will think he does, and has eaten in all the recherché restaurants. 
He does well until he is finally confronted by an important personage, who somehow 
fails to place him. But I need not continue this roll-call, save to mention the 
general, all-purpose snob, who can enjoy nothing that has not first been enjoyed by 
one more famous or more wealthy or more frequently cleansed by that curious deter- 
gent known as prestige. Nor should I omit one of the most subtie of all, the in- 
verted snob, who is a snob because he is sure that he is not a snob. I call him 
the "God, I thank thee that I am not as other men" snob. 

I might quote the Lord High Executioner again and remind you that 


It really doesn't matter whom you put upon the list, 
For they'll none of tem be missed; they'll none of 'em be missed. 


Snobbery is never a negligible matter. Not only does the snob expose himself to 
immediate attack by any discerning person, but his snobbery stands seriously in the 
way of an objective approach to his material, which every sound teacher and Scholar 
must have as a basis for his work. Not that I would maintain that a teacher, es- 
pecially of the humanities, should be devoid of subjective thought and preferences. 
But is it not possible for us to admire certain things for ourselves, without hav- 
ing to depend solely upon what others, with their little coteries, congider fit to 
admire? Do we need to sneer at others who admire certain other things? No, I must 
conclude that snobbery is in itself dangerous to the integrity of the teacher and 
the scholar; and when it becomes combined with a much uglier treit of human nature, 
arrogance, then it borders upon intellectual pathology. 

As a would-be medievalist, I must place arrogance under the banner of Pride, 


which always heads the procession of the Seven Deadly Sins. I suppose that what 


has irritated me most about Professor X's strictures was the direct implication 
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that he was superior to those who, for whatever reason, wrote textbooks and taught 
in summer school and addressed graduate classes--that, in other words, he condemned 
such activity as plebeian. Some may think he was right, but I must beg to differ. 
Let me take a minute or two to trace the subsequent career of Professor X. The 
fact is that Fate did things to him, as she does to all of us. As a matter of fact, 
he did write & textbook, or part of one, and I regret to say that it was a poor job. 
He did teach in summer school, although in a rather rerefied linguistic institute. 
I must admit that I can find no record of his having made a commencement speech; 
apparently he did not go down for the third time. He was within narrow limits a 
good scholar, although given to certain pet obsessions of learning which were either 
notably eccentric or dead wrong. When he ventured to throw his weight around in 
the block adjoining the little academic street in which he lived, he fell flat on 
his face. He was condescending to his subordinates in the department of which he 
was amember and brutal to those of his graduate students who saw fit to differ with 
him; and towards young men venturing into his particular ficld of scholarship he 
was as ferocious as 4 male animal destroying his young. But I must concede that he 
had some admirers, and eventually he received his reward in the form of an honorary 
degree from an institution of undoubted snob-value. A successful career, you may 
say, as careers go. Yet he never earned the fundamental respect of his colleagues 
and students, and now that he has retired, they tend to treat him as a joke, a 
rather sour joke that has to be tolerated for the sake of decency. 

I should not have spent so much time growling my gloomy dissatisfaction with 
Professor X, if I were not so concerned about the disservice which he and others 
like him have done to our profession. It is useless to speak of the causes of his 
arrogance and egoism save where they might relate to a possible cure. Was it some 
sort of basic insecurity, the bugbear of us all? Was it simply that he was origin- 


ally a spoiled brat and never had any one to bring him up sharp against realities? 


Was it that he had been educated in the tradition of the gentleman scholar, who in 
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his Olympian position toiled little and spun less, while his underlings did all the 
hard, dirty, mechanical work for him. Perhaps it is enough to observe that some- 
body or something put him on the wrong train and that he was temperamentally unable 
to get off. 

How could he have improved his effectiveness end usefulness as a member of 
our profession? Realizing that one cannot draw blood from rock, I should answer, 
by the simple expedient of injecting, however painfully, & little sympathy and 
humility into his system--especially humility, for with that, sympathy will usually 
develop spontaneously. I do not mean that he, or others like him, or any of us, 
Should turn into squirming Uriah Heeps. But I certainly believe that we as a group 
have an obligation to recognize the limitations of our Weeds of even our 
Specialty, since we all tend to have a specialty nowadays. It is a very salutary 
thing for all of us teachers to have to say from time to time, "I don't know." It 
is amazing how many are unable to choke out those three monosyllables. Only you 
must be careful to just whom you confess your ignorance. I recall how once, when 
I was still a junior instructor, a belligerent freshman put his head in the door of 
my office and barked out, "Who wrote Beowulf?" I said that I didn't know; I for- 
got to say that no one knows. "J thought so!" he jeered. "I'll go see the Dean. 
He knows everything." Fortunately the Dean was a former professor of English and 
so didn't know the answer either; otherwise I might have been dubbed &n ignoramus 
&t the outset of my career. 

It is something of a truism that nobody knows all the answers better than the 
young man or woman of under 30, but if this young teacher is wise, he will try to 
get his dose of humility as early as possible. Then he will not be compelled to 
Slash up a student's theme or examination paper with needless sarcasm, which is 
just about the poorest pedagogic tool in the whole machine-shop. Nothing will pre- 


judice an older teacher or an administrator against a young teacher more quickly 


than to hear that the young man or woman regards the student as intellectually 
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beneath contempt. No teacher, young or old, has a right to such an attitude. 

Very well, once we have swallowed this dose of humility, to which it would 
be well, if possible, to add the bracing tonic of & sense of humor, we should do 
all that we can to enlarge the boundaries of our knowledge and to continue always 
to educate ourselves for the term of our life. We should do this for the sake of 
the vitality of our teaching if for no other reason. And this does not mean that 
we need to take more courses all the time or collect degrees as one collects rare 
postage stamps. I merely said, "enlarge the boundaries of our knowledge"--general 
and specific: travel about where and when we can, observe how other people do 
things in our profession, keep abreast of new developments, never decay into dry 
rot--in short, keep alive. If this may seem unnecessarily obvious counsel for the 
young teacher, let me remind you that it should apply as well to old teachers. As 
Eliot puts it, "Old men ought to be explorers." We should all answer the gues- 
tions put by Satan in Paradise Lost by convincing ourselves and others that it is 
most emphatically not sin to know, nor death, and that we do not stand by igno- 
rance. Always, however, we should remember that we do not know it all and never 
will; our way of tninking and doing things may not be the only way, perhaps not 
even the right way. And so, if another way seems better, we should examine it 
and try it cut, not turn our heads away in contempt because some one whom we have 
followed for his snob-value happens to be doing things the inefficient way. No 
one ever got anywhere by staying within his own little cell. When Thoreau said 
that he had traveled much--in Concord--he was only half-right. A parochial exper- 
ience is far too limited. 

The American teacher today is said to be crossing the threshold of manifold 
opportunities. I have seen the most remarkable estimates of the great number of 
students who will enroll in secondary schools and colleges during the 1960!s-- 


a decade which is now only four years away. It seems clear already that the 


demand for qualified teachers will be great, and the shortage extreme. This may 
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well be true, especially if one holds on to the word qualified. To judge by the 
glut of letters of applications which I receive annually--snd my colleagues in 
other institutions report the same profusion--I should say that there is as yet 

no Shortage, at least of teachers of English in the gross. That may come later. 
But it is still true and will, I believe, always be true, that the well trained 
and well qualified teachers will remain relatively scarce. In spite of the pro- 
phesied multitude of students, I do not think that the master's degree will be- 
come superfluous, as some have suggested. Nor will the colleges dispense with the 
requirement of the Ph.D. for most members of their teaching staffs. 

As to the training of teachers for degrees above the baccalaureate, I should 
like to say in passing that teaching techniques are good things to know, but 
eraftsmanship alone never produced & masterpiece, and there is still no substi- 
tute for knowledge and experience--not just the knowledge that comes to one after 
four years in high school or four years in college or an indeterminate number of 
years in graduate school, but that which is acquired over a lifetime. An exper- 
ienced teacher with humility, tolerance, humor, and understanding to back up a 
thorough command and control of his subject can defy a syllabus and hand-to- 
mouth daily assignments. Moreover, with such equipment it matters little what 
college he or she came from or whether or not it was on the accredited list of 
such and such an association or certifying board. But this blessed state of 
these happy few cannot be reached at once; it takes a true professional, an "old 
pro", to attain it. 

I should like each of you who receives his or her degree tonight to aim at 
becoming an "old pro." You cannot expect, however, to become true professionals 
at the outset, any more than you could expect to become a famous surgeon as soon 
as you have completed your internship, or a top-notch jurist as soon as you have 


passed your Bar Examinations. I am therefore always a little surprised, although 


I should be getting used to it by now, at the attitude of some of the younger 
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members of our profession. T do not quarrel with their desire to begin with a 
high salary. They would be foolish if they did not try to get what they could. 
But they expect to get to the top too soon. They do not understand that the 
Salary scale in any school system or any college has not only a minimum but also 
a maximum, and the difference between this minimum and maximum is in no way com- 
parable to the corresponding difference in other fields of endeavor, save perhaps 
in the ministry. Most of these young teachers expect sizable raises each year. 
If this noteworthy benefit could be managed indefinitely--and no institution in 
the country can do that at present--it would mean that the instructor who begins 
his first teaching assignment at, let us say, the age of twenty-five, will easily 
have transcended the salary scales of most institutions by the time he is forty. 
What then? Where do you go from the top? You will have some twenty-five more 
years in which to practice your profession; will that maximum salary suffice you 
for those twenty-five more years? If so, won't you be likely to coast down hill, 
lacking a monetary incentive at precisely the time when you should be at the 
height of your powers and most active? 

No doubt the fiscal policies of our schools and colleges will have been re- 
vised within the next dozen years or so, but it does not seem likely that the 
teaching profession will in the foreseeable future be among the most lucrative 
of professions. I cannot propose here a solution to this disturbing problem; 
that is for the unfortunate administrators to decide. (Incidentally, teachers 
should be more understanding toward administrators than they seem to be; the 
administrator is subject to pressures which the teacher seldom can imagine. As 
far as that goes, I should like to see both teachers and administrators adopt the 
policy of the sheriff in a lawless community of the Old West, who had the follow- 
ing sign placed in a conspicuous position in the saloon: "Don't shoot the piano 


player, he's doing the best he can.") But, all facetiousness aside, I am truly 


worried about this attitude of the young teacher who expects speedy recognition. 
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Is it due to mere ambition? Or to the arrogance which arises from the inexper- 
ience of youth? I do not wish to sound either captious or stuffy, but in my 
years at graduate school we realized, or were made to realize, that we had chosen 
& profession whose roots, for centuries past, have lain deep in the tradition that 
its neophytes should have little more at first than bare subsistence, and not too 
much ever, and that this profession was in its very nature a profession of ser- 
vice and dedication, one of the most exacting, in terms of effort and wear and 
tear, of all professions. It is still remarkable to me how, particularly in this 
country, the job of teaching is still considered by the layman a bed-of-roses job, 
one to be measured only by the hours spent in the classroom. Look at all the va- 
cation we get, and look how we teach the same old stuff all the time. 

And now? The young instructor, more often than not, comes to us already 
possessed of the standard equipment of a wife and more than one child--often with 
another on the way--mouths to be fed, and we must of course help to feed them. 

He may very likely insist on buying a house, if only on a shoestring, as if he 
were planning to stay with us indefinitely--I have even known cases where the pur- 
chase of a house was used as an argument that the instructor should be reappointed. 
He takes altogether too many things for granted. He draws a long face, if he does 
not refuse outright, when asked to take a class which meets on Saturdays; he re- 
Sents being called upon to help proctor an examination or to serve as judge in a 
debate, or to do any of the many chores which belong to his period of apprentice- 
Ship. Every profession has its apprenticeship--why should teachers expect it to 
be different in their case? In brief, he seems to think that he can be a master 
teacher at the very beginning of his career. Such an attitude no worthy professim 
to say nothing of the ancient and honorable one of teaching, oan tolerate for any 
length of time. 


Even worse is the case of the young instructor who tells his chairman how to 


run the Department, usually with the greatest of good cheer. "Now if I were you 
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I wouldn't do that." My friends at other institutions have told me of similar 
instances, fortunately rare. I can only wonder now how it would have gone with 
me if, in my salad days as a beginner, I had ventured to talk in this way to my 
chairman. Of course I am aware of the sad fact that to any young man or woman in 
any generation, any one over forty is suspect, partly because of the natural an- 
tagonism of successive generations and partly because one who is forty-five or 
more will not play the same game in the same way as one who is only twenty-five. 
This is all human nature, but if we left everything to human nature, we should 
have chaos. 

The remedy for all this irritating callowess is still the same--a combina- 
tion of humility, a perpetual willingness to learn and know, and a tolerant com- 
mon sense. The rest will ultimately follow, but patience will be required. In- 
deed, I could at this point trot out all the platitudes in Poor Richard's Almanack, 
and the joke is that most of them would fit the situation of the beginning teacher. 
In spite of all the groaning I have indulged in for the past twenty minutes, I 
want to dispel any impression that I consider our coming crop of teachers a group 
of patronizing, shallow men and women who have gone into teaching because it is in 
their opinion & comfortable and secure kind of racket. There are some Such, I re- 
gret to say, but they will soon be disabused. No, on the contrary, I am constant~ 
ly being impressed by the calibre of most of the sincere young teachers who are 
available today end will doubtless be available in the future. But if they go on 
to success in their profession, it will be, I think, because they have developed 
the virtues which I have just named. The proof of the pudding will remain the 
teacher himself, not the college he attended, nor even the courses he took in his 
training. I have seen graduates of obscure, struggling colleges do magnificent 
work as students, teachers, and scholars; I have also seen graduates of some of 


our richest and best known institutions make a complete botch of everything per- 


taining to the profession. For nothing can take the place of a mixture of knowl- 
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edge and solid worth. Unless he has the proper qualifications, such &s those I 
have mentioned tonight, no teacher can expect other things--an eccentric or al- 
legedly colorful personality, a gift for clowning, an award of "most popular pro- 
fessor" (one of the easiest and most meretricious awards to be won), a glib man- 
ner, an imposing fagade, the friends he has in high places--to pull him through. 
A monkey dressed in silks is still a monkey. 

With knowledge and skill, the rest is chiefly a matter of integrity and sane 
balance, and a clear devotion to the profession which honors you and which I hope 
you will honor. I am reminded here, as I close, of something written in England 
eight hundred or nine hundred years ago. The original, in fact, was written in 
Latin more than nine hundred years ago by Aelfric, abbot of Eynsham, preacher, 
teacher, and scholar—-the most important English writer between Alfred the Great 
and the Norman Conquest. There is an English version of this so-called Colloquy 
on the Occupations, tucked in between the lines of the Latin in only one of the 
extant manuscripts of the work; it was probably added by some well-intentioned 
Scribe many years--perhaps more than a century--later. In this conversation 
piece, a teacher is questioning various people--a plowman, a shepherd, an oxherd, 
a hunter, a fisherman, a fowler, a baker, and a few others--about their individual 
trades. A dispute breaks out, precipitated by the teacher, as to which of these 
trades is the most important. Evidently this teacher would have made a good sec- 
tion leader in & General Education course. The teacher then astutely refers the 
problem to a counselor--a principal? a dean? & department chairman? Judging by 
the delicate nature of the question, I am convinced that it must have been a de- 
partment chairman. And the counselor, after due consideration, delivers himself 


thus: 


My friends and good workers, let us end this dispute at once, 
and let there be peace and agreement among us, and let each help 
the other in his trade and always agree with the plowman, from 
whom we have food for ourselves and fodder for our horses. And I 
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give this advice to all workers, that each shall practice 

his profession diligently, for he who neglects his profession 
will be neglected by his profession. Whatsoever you may be, 
priest or monk, peasant or warrior, practice and exercise 
yourself in that, and be what you are, for it is & great 
reproach and shame for & man not to be willing to be what 

he is and what he ought to be. 


In a few minutes now our session will be over, and the little nucleus that 
was Bread Loaf, 1957, will explode towards all parts of the country. Some of us 
will return, and some of us will not. I can only hope that those words of the 
good abbot of Eynsham will keep ringing in your ears, as they have rung in mine 
for a third of a century: 

And I give this advice to all workers, that each shall 


practice his profession diligently, for he who neglects his 
profession will be neglected by his profession. 


Thank you and God speed. 





